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SEIDAIMON 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 
ab 
BLANKETS 
DRESS GOODS 
TRAVELLING RUGS, DOWN QUILTS, 
SUITINGS, OVERCOATINGS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
COOKING UTENSILS, OIL STOVES, NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
UMBRELLAS AND WALKING 
' STICKS, ATHLETIC GOODS 


ae WOOL YARNS 


(ENGLISH) 
Leather Goods, Needle Cases, Mirrors, Padlocks, Tickings, 
Sheetings, Linens, Wool Flannel, Etc. 


GOLF GOODS 


Only foreign made goods are stocked, 
IMPORTED DIRECT FOR MANFORD’S 
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Be Gee YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, SUMMER 

eh CONFERENCE, SEOUL. 


DR. AHN (RIGHT) WITH STUDENT NURSE, ALSO 18 BABIES LESS 
THAN A WEEK OLD AT THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL, SEOUL. 
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“The Missionary Morale Ss 


W.R. Foote, D. D. 
edricmueliotic, United Church of Chnada, Pyengyang) 


How can we best keep fit for our work; prevent ourselves from falling into ruts ; kacteg advances in 


outlook and knowledge on the Spiritual Side ? 


e HESE QUESTIONS to which we are re- 
| T quested to suggest answers presuppose 
_ that we have reached a certain stage in’ 
the Christian life. Consequently we do not 
need to look to the beginning of the journey; 
that is behind us. .We-already have fled from 
_ the City of Destruction and have passed 
through the Wicket Gate. As we ascended 
the crest of a-hill we saw a cross by the way- 
side, before which the burden of sin slipped 
from our shoulders, and falling into an open 
-grave has been seennomore. It is at some 
point beyond this that we are to consider our- 
selves as having arrived. 
We are not all at one place in the way. Some 
4 of us are farther behind; others are in ad- 
 yance. It is not age that separates. The first 
Eto finish the journey and enter the celestial 
2 Pity was the fittest then living, but he was 
not the oldest. 
at that time their youngest son. Be our experi- 
ence and attainments what they may, we are 
__ considering for a few moments the remainder 


of the journey. In the field of theology we are - 


oF think of the meaning of this question in 


‘holy life. We are asked; How can we make 
progressive things spiritual? Or better: How 
we grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
‘Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ? 


It was not Adam, or Eve, but . 


‘terms of sanctification, we are in quest ofa 


Regarding Ruts. 1 take this’ to mean, not 
that we are satisfied day after day to do much 
“the same things in the same way, but rather 
that we find ourselves under the power of fhat. 


habit, and desire to replace this bondage by 


freshness, freedom and progress. 5 
I would suggest as a preventive against fall- 
ing into ruts, that one should reject the aver- 
age kwowledge and spiritual life of the -eom- 
munity in which he lives as unworthy of being 


estimated as the standard. Every locality has 


its average morality. This becomes custom. 
The level may be:high or it may be low, but 
high or low itis never the ideal, when the 
conventional is accepted routine: begins, and 
routine is like the letter that killeth. 
only needs to look about to- learn that else- 
where there is better preaching. than in hisown 
community, better Bible classes, a closer rela- 
tion between belief in the inspired word and 


holy living. This being so, how can one rest 


satisfied with his own, or his people’s life and 
attainments ? 

To do so does he riot justly me himself open 
to the charge of indolence and. perfunctory 
service ? Tostate the same idea on its posi- 
tive side we would say, that one ought always 
to have before him the highest in belief and 
practice and strive not to fall below this con- 
ception. To succeed in this, three things sug- 
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unto the Lord.” 


Soa rot. WM i 
find the goal set forth the same concrete sim- 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


gest themselves as fundamental: 1. We must 
understand the nature of our calling. 2. We 
should seek to have a clear grasp of our mes- 
sage. 3. This should be delivered with con- 
viction, in the best manner, having a definite 
end in view. 

_ The Calling. We are missionaries set aside 
_ toaparticular task. When the Church ae- 
- cepted us as workers it had special regard to 
. our character. That was the great thing. 
_ Whatever other qualifications we may have 
had, without evidence of sincere piety we 
- would never have been appointed. Now that 
we are on the field, what, let us ask,.is our 
- goal? Inthe O.T. as far back as Genesis it 


= was, “Tam the almighty God: walk before me 


and be thou perfect.” A little later it was: 
“Wor Iam the Lord your God: ye shall there- 
fore sanctify yourselves and ye shall be holy ; 
_ forl am holy.” Acrown of pure gold was 


Bt ae “worn upon the ite of the high priest, and 


engraved upon it were the words: ‘‘Holiness 
Perfection, sanctification, 
holiness—no lower ideal of character may be 
set before us—to attain these, means steady 
growth, which is incompatible with ‘life in 
When we turn to N. T. language we 


_plicity: ‘“‘that we all come in the unity of 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
~ unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.”’ In endeav- 
ouring to reach this goal we should rejoice as 
a strong man to run a race; we should mount 
‘up with wings as eagles. 

The Message. Ifa minister falls .short in 
his calling he must to that extent fail in his 
_ message. The sermon passes through his 
own personality before it reaches the hearers. 
A stream may be crystal at its mountain 
source, but become discoloured and tainted by 
following through impure pipes, before its 
water reaches our table. An efficient inter- 
preter must understand two languages. 


and the ideas without modification trans- 
ferred in intelligible phrasing to the mindfof 
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-and know. How can this be done? 


: That. 
__. of the speaker must be clearly comprehended, 


the hearer. In delivering the divine word, 
with which we are so much concerned, only 5 
the prayerful, studious, enthusiastic mission- 
ary can be successful, and only the successful 
ones taste the joy of their high calling. 

The Effect of Preaching. What the mis- 
sionary is and what he knows—these and much _ 
more—by some means he wants others to be 
Doctors 
treat certain cases by blood infusion. Life is 
given to revive and sustain life. In Christ, says 
John, was life, and the life was the light of 
men. Jesus said, “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” On the one hand is the source 
of life, on the other men dead in trespasses 
and sins. The infusion of this life into hope- 
less souls produces new beings. To be in- 
strumental in the action whereby the spirit of 
life touches a human being, quickening it into | 
regeneration, is the first end of preaching; we 
watch the blacksmith smiting the red-hot iron. 
at the anvil, he works with a definite object 
in view. The skilful craftsman never brechey 
without a fixed and worthy purpose. 

One of the first requisites for the preacher 
to attain this attitude of mind is to have a high 
regard for his office and an abiding and sincere 
conviction that the Gospel which he preaches 
is the life-giving word of God. No person who 
stands before an audience has a message that 
compares with that of the faithful minister. ' 
His words are spirit and they are life. Applied — 
to the heart by the Holy Spirit they lead to the | 
new birth, then onward to the highest that 3 

| 
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man can attain. No missionary should rest - 
until every word given of God by inspiration 
is part of the very fibre of his life. The — 
strength of a Peter or Luther was not only 
=) 
| 


the strength of knowledge, but the strength - 
of conviction. With the conscientious convic- 
tion of his profession the true ambassador — 
has the high privilege of transmitting a mes- — 
sage week by week which will be ire ee 
lasting results. ea « 
II. So much on avoiding life in pee i 
The next question i cl iss How ca 
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THE MISSIONARY MORALE 


best keep fit for our work ? My one. sugges- 
_ tion to this question is: Let us spare no pains 
in getting and maintaining a correct point of 
view. Carlyle stood in wonder and awe be- 
fore that searching and comprehensive ques- 
tion, “What is the chief end of man?” Apply 
: this to ourselves: ‘“‘Why am I in Korea as a 
missionary?” The right answer, consistently 
_ followed, will have much to do with keeping 
us fit for our work; we knew the guiding 
_ principles of missions before we left home. 
_ The conditions on the field may have been dif- 
_ ferent from what were anticipated. The mis- 
sion may have appointed us to a station and a 
work we would not have chosen for ourselves. 
Now that we have an apportionment of work, 
how we are to make the most of ‘ourselves and 
our task ? 
4 Again, I suggest that the missionary should 
spare no painsin getting correct bearings. 
Select the great things and try to do them. 
One may waste his time in working hard on 
what are only trifles. To avoide this mistake 
4 is the part of great wisdom. The problem 
_ should be seriously studied. One cannot do 
- everything, and there are only 24 hours ina 
_ day. It might help one to write down the 
~ most important things he could do for the 
~ Church; with these note down also the most 
essential things requiring attention for one’s 
own spiritual development. From these two 
lines select the highest, the most sacred, the 
_ all important, and with diligence and self-disci- 
pline stand by them without swerving and see 
them through tothe end. This gives onea 
- noble purpose and keeps him fit. 
_ Missionaries sometimes regret that they 
have not as much inspiration and as high ideals 
as when they first left home. It is for us 
to see that our aim is higher and our ideals 
worthier than at that time. As the months 
"pass experience and a better understanding of 
; God’s word will lead one to make adjustments. 
Let us adjust and readjust, but with each 
combination of aim and service let there be a 
nearer approach to perfect harmony with the 
ivine Will. 


Ill. The last question : 
advances in outlook and knowledge? Here 
too I have only one suggestion to offer. Each 
one should give all diligence to add new graces 
to his present attainments. Let us put our- 
selves at school again and learn the things we 
do not yet know. 
available. There are the expression of great 
souls. -To keep company with them enriches 
one’s life. However far back in the country 
we may be itinerating we can have the choic- 
est companionship. 
Christian life and faith there have been spirit- 
ual geniuses. Itis a privilege to search them 
and employ them to instruct and _ inspire. 
Among present day writers let us watch for 
the Chrysostoms, the Bunyans, the Godets 


How can we make 


-and hold fellowship with them in the an 


affairs of the soul. 


On its spiritual side the reply to this ques- 7 


tion carries us beyond the use of books. When 
a saint like the Apostle Paul, on nearing the 


close of life was still pressing forward, no 
The 


missionary, surely, can consider a pause, 
wider his outlook and the greater the ad- 
vance the more conscious he is of shortcom- 
ings. Continually the understanding may be 


enlightened and the moral character strength- — 


ened. As there are faculties of the mind so. 
there are faculties of the soul. But the un- 
derstanding of the spirit is of a higher order 
than that of the intellect. Carelessness, lack 
of diligence or obedience dim our spiritual 
perception. The orchardist prunes away all 
non-bearing shoots, and defective or useless 
branches, to secure the best results; what- 
ever lacks sincerity and reverence, or savours. 


of fretfulness or hopelessness, or engenders. 


listlessness in the study of God’s word or other 
sacred duties should be promptly and resolute- 
ly putfrom us. To read the story of the 


manner in which George Matheson, the dis- | 


tinguished blind preacher and writer, dealt 
with hindrances reveals how the N. T. teach- 


ing is applied by such men to their individual _ 


lives with the desired results. 
Those who have clean hands and a pure 
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There are valuable bocks 


In every department of 


heat shall ascend the hill of the Lord saa 
stand in His holy place. Standing there sure- 
_ ly we can explain to others the mystery of the 
Gospel, and defend it against altack. It is due 
: to ourselves and others that we be able to. give 
- a reason for the faith that is within us. 
_ one can stand on the solid rock, in the pres- 
ence of God, with a clear conscience is an 
achievement ; but to have besides this an 
orderly conception of faith and experience is 
a step in advance. Let us not only experience 


ISSION SCHOOLS present a unique 
M™ problem in the educational world, 
_ they must be Christian schools, in- 
 digeneous schools, and leaders in the educa- 
tional field. The school which has not attain- 
ed or which has little immediate prospect of 
fe cessive these three qualifications of a 
~ mission school does uot long deserve mission 
support. 
Mission Schools must be Christian 
Ns This implies first of all a Christian faculty. 
ae Military experience teaches us that Napoleon 
was right in saying that a good general could 
oa make an army out of any kind of men and we 
_ believe that a Christian faculty will make a 
Christian school. While it is difficult to set 
any definite standards by which to measure a 
 teacher’s sum total of influence for good or 
evil it would seem that the teacher who can- 
not take his turn as leader on the chapel plat- 
form is of doubtful value in a mission school. 
_A Christian faculty implies at least one 
teacher who is especially qualified to teach the 
= - Bible. Too frequently the Bible teacher is the 
one with the least qualification and least 
salary. So long as our best text-book is so 
- regarded just so long will our schools not 
be Christian. The personnel of the Christ- 
jan school faculty must also include a man 
who is especially qualified to act as a director 
of religious education and activity. If one 
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the joy of the heavenlies, but let us also have 
such a clear mental comprehension of what — 
we feel and experience as to be able to express 
the meaning of these in fervent logical lang- 
uage both to ourselves and to others. This is 
a spiritual as well asa mental exercise, and 
results in the double confidence that the be- 
liever stands on a sure foundation not onl yin — = 
certainty of enperience but also in a certainly 

of knowledge and conviction. 


The Essentials of a Mission School S 


CHAS. A. SAUER Stagg 
(Hducational, Methodist North, Yengbyen) 


were seeking the most accurate gauge of 
the Christian training given by a mission 
school he would not ask how many of the ~ 
boys are Christians. There are too many 
mere nominal Christians in the world. He 
would rather ask how many of the boys were 
actively engaged in helping in Sunday School 
and other Church work ; how many boys can ~ 
be enrolled to go out on a gospel team trip — 
over the week-end; the number of boys who 
helped in the Daily Vacation Bible Schools; - 
the number of boys who did something during ~ 
vacation to help build up the Church in their 
own home towns. . 


When we have developed our religious train- 
ing to the same degree and do it with the 
same zeal that we now push forward our 
athletic activities we shall have solved the - 
problem of making our schools into institu- 
tions for the training of Christian workers, 
Just as the athletic director is-continually 
seeking out the boys who will make strong 
school teams, and strives to bring the whole 
physical standard to a higher plane, so must 
the director of religious activities devote much 
time and thought to getting his boys into 
those extra-curricular activities which develop 
the boy along the line of Christian service, 
and thus make him an asset to any Church he | 
may happen to be near alter be has ae 
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“0 y the appointing powers mall sin wikth aby 
. fail to assign to some educational leader twice 
he amount of work he ought to try to carry 
and that missionary will take advantage of the 
leisure at his disposal by perfeeting a system 
3 of merit chevrons and badges which will place 
__ emphasis upon scholarship and religious and so- 
- cial life as well as athletics. The mission school 
of the future will add to its list of records a 
3 card showing the undergraduate activities as 
well as indicate the future. capabilities along 
lines of Christian service. 


Mission Schools must be Indigenous Schools 


Perhaps some one will raise the question as 
‘to the possibility of such a thing as an indi- 
genous mission school. Possibly we ought to 

say that mission schools must be progressing 
toward the point where they become indi- 
genous. In other words our schools must be 
rapidly moving toward that point where they 
shall be entirely financed and controlled by 

the Korean people. Any school which smacks 
- too much of the foreign element is blocking 
the attainment of this goal. 
We have done little as yet in the way of en- 
_ listing native support. Our larger schools 
secure about three-fifths of their annual bud- 
~ get from school fees, the remainder coming 
- from mission funds. Let it be confessed that 
_ so far as missionary publicity is concerned 
most of us are far more active in building up 
a coustituency at home than among the native 
- people. We must recognize that mission sup- 
: ported primary schools have passed and that 
the time is not far distant when only schools 
f college grade will be entitled to mission 
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“Native support of our schools will com- 
only with native control. Schools controlled 
y one missionary or by a group of mission- 
ries give satisfaction to the missionary body 
ut do not train leaders to positions of use- 
ulness. -In more than one case we have 
- confessed our weak school system by plac- 
at its head a foreigner who knows little 
~ gechool methods in general and less of 
tal school methods in particular. Our 
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high schools need to come more and more 
under the direction of boards of control eom- 
posed of Koreans selected by Koreans. 
Foreign control, foreign support, foreign 
methods, and foreign architecture,—these are 


likely to block our progress to the attainment. 


of our second goal. 
Mission Schools must be Educational Leaders 


So long as the government set no_higer o 


standard of education the mere fact that a 


schcol was a mission school served to bring in. 
When however the government 
set a standard of education beyond our own 
program it became at once necessary for us to << 


many pupils. 


advance our standards. We have no more 
right to appeal to our Christians to send their 
boys to inferior schools because they are 
Christian than to ask them to buy an inferior 


article merely because it is produced by a 


Christian concern. For while good schools 


win to themselves the support of even non- — 


Christians, poor schools cannot long retain the 
support of even the Christian element. 


ment to be found for the whole missionary 
movement. It does more to break down 
barriers, remove prejudices and open doors 
that would otherwise be closed than does any 
other agency. Since we are known to the 


non-Christian world pretty largely by our 
The time | 


schools we may merit their scorn. 
has passed when a mission school in Korea 
has the right to live unless it has prospects of 
attaining the rank of a first class school. 
During his first year on the field this mis- 
sionary thought the number of higher schools. 
ought to be doubled; during his second year 
he began to feel that the present number was 
sufficient; now he most thoroughly believes 


that we have twice as many higher schools as - 


we ought to have. Not that a good mission 
school is not to be regarded as worth while 
but that by one sweep of the pen government 
standards have so advanced that we can no 
longer regard it possible to make more -than 
half of them good. schools from the new 
educational point of view. 
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Mis- 
sionary education is the greatest advertise-_ 


Devolution in Mission Control 
S. J. PROCTOR 
(Evangelistic, United Church of Canada, Sungjin) 


“He must increase, I must deorsnae: te 


- JOHN THE BAPTIST was not only the 
_ forerunner of Jesus Christ, he was the 
| forerunner of what, for want of a more 
correct and acceptable name, we call ‘Devolu- 
tion’. 

- Devolution as a specific problem may be 
defined thus: How may a mission that has 
been working on the outside of an organisa- 
tion, which that mission has originated, be- 
come a part of the organization itself and 
work with it?. 

The Timeliness of this subject is due to the 
following causes: First. The development of 
missions can be traced through four stages. 
Pioneer, Paternal, Elder Brother, and Fraternal. 
Readers of “Whither Bound in Missions’ by 


Dr. D. J. Fleming will remember his chapter 


on the development of missions. We have 


: _ been and are experiencing nearly all these 


stages. Second. Missionaries. are accused of 
having ‘a superiority complex’ and reasons for 
5 the almost unconscious acquirement of the 
_ same were considered to be in the education 
of missionaries, in their position of privilege 


$n mission lands, and in their limited contact 


_ with the people accentuated by language 
difficulties. Third. The changing attitude on 
the part of missionaries to their work. A 
new appreciation of other faiths 7s abroad. 
Following the Great War the rise of nation- 
alism in new forms, and its results are ap- 
parent in a new criticism of the West. But 
most important of all is the changed concep- 
tion of the missionary’s office as temporary 
and advisory. In other words we have reach- 
ed the conditions and necessity for another 
phase of development. We must go into the 
fraternal stage. Discussion on this phase of 
the subject brings out the fact that with a 
much less developed but autonomous Church 
in China a demand for change hati actually 
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John the Baptist. 
been made and that the mission policy of ‘nines 


other missions there was already shaped in 


accordance with these demands. 


What are the Implications of a Policy 
of Devolution ? 


There are many implications but they are 
best dealt with in connection with specific 
phases of, or probiems in, mission control or de- 
control. A general implication is found in the 
motive for missions. 


people.’ Therefore to build up a strong au- 
tonomous Church was-the pioneer work. To 


Here we stress the aim. 
that ‘primarily we are here to help the Korean © 


give such a Church conditions for full auton- 


omy is cur next step, and co-operation even to 
the point of being assimilated inio such an 
autonomous body follows in the wake of that 
adaptation and the consistent following of the 
principle of devolution. 


Now let us deal with the specific question 


asked in relation to the general policy of 


devolution. Has this time come when we 


should seriously consider having the whole of 


our mission work, including finances, handled 
by a joint committee of the Korean Presby- 
teries and the mission, with equal representa- 
tion? In the opinion of a majority in our 
mission the time has come. For considering 
our present position in relation to this policy 
we find that our men’s Evangelistic Work has 
all but been so handed over; and the Wo- 


men’s Work in large part. By the grace of — 


the Presbyteries, lady missionaries are invited 
to sit on advisory committees because their 


work is partly under the supervision of the - 


Presbytery. In Educational matters we are 
further advanced. All our mission schools 
are now in the hands of school boards. These 


al ape TA oR 


boards are composed of equal representation — 


elected by Presbytery and the Mission Couneil, 


and have full administrative and financial 
powers. eens 
. The immediate future has possibilities in it 
_which we are all hoping to explore during the 
coming mission year. Our Council has taken 
the step of placing Evangelistic funds under 
_ the direct control of Presbytery, each station, 
or stations, concerned dealing direct with the 
‘Presbytery concerned. The Wamen’s Council, 
- out of courtesy to a minority, withheld their 
consent to this procedure hoping thereby to 
also forward the day when Korean women 
would be both eligible and elected to the 
_ -eldership in the Korean Church. 
_ In medical work, one station has already 
organized a Committee with representatives 
of Presbytery on it and another station will so 
_ organise at the earliest opportunity. The 
_ ultimate future was foreshadowed in one of 
the three motions which followed the dis- 
eussion. “That we consider the advisabili- 
_ ty of inviting the four Presbyteries within 
our mission territory to appoint delegates to 


_ meet a similar number of missionaries to dis- 


cuss ways and means of closer cooperation 


; paren the mission and the Presbyteries in 

the control of all work carried on with 
4 ‘mission funds.” This is the root of the matter. 

‘Shall we have a separate Mission Council, or a 

Joint Council? As it is now, our Korean 
- brethren who know the conditions and needs 
of their people far better than we do, have no 

voice in deciding many matters in which they 
are interested. It is not merely in financial 
. “matters. Why should we not have the benefit 
of their considered opinions in regard to 
_ mission policies? Evangelistic, educational 
2 and other appointments, and apportionments 
q of work, will be better made when those so 
vitally concerned are also making their deci- 
‘sion and the deciding voices are a blend of 
east and west. Is it unreasonable to think 
that decisions so reached will display greater 
wisdom than either body working alone? If 
in an advisory capacity such methods prove 
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DEVOLUTION IN MISSION CONTROL 


their worth why not the little more that 
means so much to the Koreans, the investing 
in this Joint.Council of administrative and 
financial powers to carry out such policies and 
plans as they agree on. 

Objections present themselves on every 
hand, but the concensus of opinion in our 
mission was that in evangelistic and educa- 
tional work we are at the time and tide when 
we ought to embark. As soon as possible this 


work ought to be handed over to a Joint 


Council of the nature sketched above. Even 
so it was recognised that this is only a transi- 
tion policy on the way to the goal of present- 


ing all to the Korean Church and accepting our 
One objection - 


appointments from that body. 
was that “the Korean brethren were not yet 
capable of handling such problems as come up 
in regard to policy and administration !”” The 
answer to this is that the Korean Presbyteries 


are as efficiently-conducted as those in West- = 


ern lands. That wherein they are deficient 
they will only learn by experience and full 
responsibility. Another objection is ‘that they 
want our money and not us!’ In answer to 
this it was pointed out that though some may 
think that way the Korean Church as a body 
will not easily be stampeded into doing any- 
thing discourteous. In their own courts they 
readily appreciate ability and respond to mis- 
sionary good will; and the members of our 
Presbyteries recognize that they still need 
the help of the missionary. Again, even if 
this were so we ought to rejoice that they can 


do without us, for if we have outlived our | 


usefulness we ought to be willing to leave 
Korea. In relation to ideals and standards of 
work there is a reason for marking time. This 
came out in our debate on the advisability of 


relating our medical work more closely to the 


Korean Church. This however is a matter of 
education. 
Duckling, may after all be found to have some 
points of beauty, and of these the beauty of 
humility is not the least. 


So “Devolution,’ like the Ugly 
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-_-eapable author. 
‘that the: essay formed part of the work re- 
quired by the School of Education of New 
York University—presumably for the degree 
of Ph. D.—but let not this fact mislead us into 
passing it by as a typical production for 
academic honours. 


in Korea. 
dred odd pages will reveal the vast amount of 
labour which the author has expended on his 


_ knowledge. 
' but vigorous style, and is copiously illustrated 
with pictures and graphs. 


‘more under a debt to its industrious and 
We are told in the preface 


é The writer never forgets, 
nor allows his readers to forget, that the sub- 
ject under consideration is one of practical 
interest, and that he himself, as a member of 


‘the-missionary force in Korea, is interested in 


it “not as a spectator but as an active partici- 
pant. de 
‘Dr. Underwood has struck out into a new 


field and has succeeded in giving a remark- 


ably clear presentation of the voluminous ar- 
ray of facts and figures relating to education 
A rapid review of the three hun- 


work. He has collected into one volume in- 


formation which many of us have long wished 
~ to have at hand in convenient form, and of 


which all of us ought to have at least some 
The book is written in an easy 


The pictures make 


for greater interest; the graphs ought to 


make for greater clarity, though I confess to 
the feeling that there are too many of them 


and that they often tend to confuse rather 
than to clarify. 

The title of the book suggests rather than 
defines the scope of the study, for while the 
author gives a very fair and comprehensive 
statement of the educational work of the gov- 


ernment, he devotes more than three-fourths 
' of the book to a treatment of missionary edu- 
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“Modern Education in Korea” 
A review of H. H. Underwood’s new book 
BY WILLIAM SCOTT, M. A. 

(Educational Work, United Church of Canada, Hamheung) 


c ; R. UNDERWOOD’S study of modern 
| yl p education in Korea has put all of us once 


cation, 
that the primary interest is that of the mis- 
sionary educator. The general purpose seems 


to be a survey of the educational work carried — 


on by fhe various missions, with the specific 


object of emphasizing itsimportance and urg- — 


ing a more definite prcgram for the future. 
The historical treatment falls into three 
sections, education under the old Korean gov- 
ernment, missionary education, and educt 
under the present Japanese regime. 
Chapter one introduces us to the country, 


and gives a concise, though cursory treatment e 
of its physical characteristics, its political his- 


tory and the beginnings of missionary activity. 
The vivid sketch of old Korea under her own 
distracted government, making honest but 
futile attempts to introduce modern education, 
forms a fitting background for the more de- 
tailed study of development which follows in 
later chapters. It is worthy of note that from 
the very beginning the government sought 
and appreciated the interest and the advice = 
the missionary educator. 

Next follow six chapters devoted toa mote 
careful study of the educational work done by © 
the missionary. Each mission is given a sep- 
arate section, and its educational work sketch- 


ed from its beginning down to the present. ; 
The policy of each mission is clearly outlined, 
and copious statistical tables and graphs assist — 


us to grasp the extent and character of the 
work done. One chapter tells of the more or 
less sporadic attempts at missionary industrial 


education, another deals with higher educa- 


tion, which includes the various colleges and 
the theological seminaries. 
sidelights are offered which only one could — 
give who has had intimate knowledge of early 


missionary life—its big personalities, its big | 
issues and its inevitable conflict of op 
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Several piereslng 1 pages tell of otherwise un- 


3 classified educational work, and of indirect 
educational agencies. 


More might perhaps 
have been written of the splendid educational 
work done by the Bible Society, whose devoted 
band of colporteurs constitute one of the 
finest educational agencies which the Church 


‘possesses and the common people enjoy. 


One of the most valuable sections of the 
book is the excellent sketch of the various 
changes which have taken place in the Gov- 
ernment-General’s educational policy, from. 


__ the time Japan took over the administration of 


the country until the present. These chapters 
deserve careful study and the careful student 
will find much food for thought in them. The 
author does not hesitate to lay bare the glar- 
ing defects of previous governments, but 
neither does he make any secret of his sincere 
admiration of the administration of Viscount 
Saito. The more conciliatory policy of the 
present government, the appointment of a 
Korean as head of the Educational Bureau, the 
vastly greater efforts to provide a more ade- 
quate system of education for Koreans, and the 
markedly sympathetic appreciation of the ef- 


forts of private schools—particularly the more 


liberal attitude towards mission schools—all 


these matters call forth sincere appreciation. 


It is my humble opinion that a careful reading 
of these chapters will be more than repaid if 
we are thereby led to make a fair appraise- 
ment of the work of the present Government. 
That much remains to be done the author fully 


-admits—as the Government undoubtedly ad- 
“ mits also—but, like the author, we friends of 


Korea, and missionaries in particular, should 


honestly admit and frankly appreciate the vast 
improvement in attitude, in policy, and in 
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actual accomplishment which stands to the 
credit of the present regime. 


The final chapter deals with opportunities. - 


Here, for the first time, the author breaks 
away from purely historical and statistical 
work, and assumes the role of the prophet. I 
venture to suggest that to many this chapter 
will fail to be as satisfying and convincing as 
much of the previous work. 


convincingly held by the writer. 


“Korea offers to the educators a laboratory 
for a splendid experiment in education.” 
later appears that Korea offers a peculiar op- 
portunity for the ‘missionary’ educator. 


the missionary message to the Far East,” and 
it is given as the author’s conviction “that an 


opportunity to break down racial and national 
and build in their place 


barriers of ill-will, 
highways of friendship throughout the Far 


East, lies in an adequate and statesmanlike — 
program of missionary education in Korea.” 
There may be much that is too vague and in- { 


definite in this chapter to carry conviction, 
but an author who has a vision like the above 
is stimulating in these days when we have so. 
much to test our faith in the Korea of today. 
The book contains a great deal of general 


information about Korea which a missionary | 


on furlough could use to good advantage. No 
Korea missionary educator can afford to be 
without a copy ; no other Korean missionary 
should be without one if he can afford it. 


‘Modern Education in Korea’’ by H. H. Underwood, - 


Ph. D. Price Yen 6.00. Order from the C. L. S. of 


Korea, Seoul. 


There is much - 
that is irrelevant, much that is less forcefully — 
stated, because less clearly grasped and less 
He believes. 
that because of certain favourable conditions 


It 


Ko- 
rea is spoken of as the “potential envoy of 
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J. S. GALE, D. D. 


Chapter XXVI 


4 S WE TURN the page of a new cen- 
AM tury and mark its date, Anno Domini 
~~ One Thousand Five Hundred, we find. 
ourselves ina greatly changed world. The 
- Tudors are on the throne of England, to leave 
their marks for weal or woe on all time. A 
great Portuguese by the name of Magellan has 
made the first heroic voyage round the world. 
_ With his little ships he sailed boldly into the 
- yawning maw of Terra del Fuego, ever after to. 
be known as the Straits of Magellan. These 
were the days, too, of the gallant Frenchman 
Bayard, a soldier, who, by his loyalty, bene- 
_volenee, and integrity, won the admiration of 
his age and the very honourable degree sans 
_ peur et sans reproche. Korea also had her 
great hearts, one of whom I shall mention 
- from the writings of Yool-kok (24), Korea’s 
master saint. . 
 “Vi-si,” says he, ‘‘wife of Sih Chinsa was the 
ay daughter of a Confucian scholar. Gifted she 
was by Heaven with a very 
beautiful nature, sweet, retiring, 
reserved, given to few words, 
@eiohtihe.i in her work, doing everything with: 
kindly care, and ever ready to lend a. help- 
ing hand. She had been educated in the 
Chinese character but never indulged in poetry 
or essay writing.”” Her husband, an official,. 
’ was held fast to his post in Seoul. while- she, 
by special request; remained’ to care’ for her 
parents in Kang-neung (7B). Sin Chinsa, 
_ finally given a holiday, made haste to cross 
the peninsula, eager to see his wife and daugh- 
ters. On the way, however, he fell ill and, by 
the time he reached his home, was down with 


The Saint 
Yi Si 


fever, quite unconscious, evidently at the point. 


of death. Yi-si, who had waited with inex- 
pressible longing for his coming, was stricken 
dumb. Her mother had just died and here 
was her husband, also, about to leave her. 


There was no one to whom her soul’s distress — 


could be spoken. In this strait, “says Yool- 
kok,” she prayed earnestly day and night, not 
once. closing her eyes. Then she bathed, 


trimmed her nails, and taking a short knife — 


under her belt, went_up to the mountain peak — 
back of the family cemetery, where she burnt 
incense and offered her prayer. 
said she, “Thou givest blessing to the good 
and trouble to the wayward. Evils abound 
and yet my husband has ever been a man of 
honest heart whose acts and words are with- 
out guile. Why is it that Thou hast put so 


sore a trial upon him? We have each served — 


our parents and, in order to do it well, have 
been separated for sixteen years. Only a few . 
days ago I suffered the loss of my dear mo- 
ther, and now my husband lies at the point: of 
death. If he recover not I shall be left in utter 
desolation.. The same laws that-pertain to 
man pertain to: God, for nothing is hidden 
from Thy sight, great or small. Thou, High- 
est of All, look down in pity I pray Thee.” — 
Then she drew forth the knife from under her — 
belt and struck off two joints of the big finger 


“Oh God: 


of her left hand. She beat her breast saying, _ 


“Evidently my faith and devotion are a failure, 
and so I am brought to this place of deep dis- 
tress. Great God, Highest of the high, behold 

my severed finger as proof of my sincerity and. 
accept my prayer.” 
where her husband was lying, peace written 
on her face. 
they say. However that may be, the day fol- 
lowing the patient had safely passed the crisis 

and all the people of the village, filled with 

wonder, said, “An answer it is to Yisi’s pray- 
er.” This happened in the days of Choong- 
jong and His Majesty hearing of it, had men- 
tion made thereof in the nation’s archives and 


She ended and retired to | 


That night an angel appeared, — 


a shrine of honour erected to her memory. — 
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‘might almost say of her as was said of 
Re sayard sans peur et sans reproche. Her valiant 
soul is ‘made note ofin the forty-fourth volume 
3 S&S the Yu-ji Sung-nam ‘S88 RES) under the 
_ Name of Kang-neung. 
_ There was seated on the throne of Korea 
4 at the opening of this century a very objection- 
z able ruler by the name of Yun- 
san (jt il}).. He was the oldest 
_ son of King Sung-jong and had 
been in his younger days a dissipated, idle 
youth: His rule was one of exceptional evil, 
_ So much so that officers of state met in secret 
- conclave and proposed to dethrone him and 
put someone else in his place. Sung Heui-an 
(RAED), who later became Prime Minister, 
had tried by hint and precept to set the un- 
worthy king right, but failed. Once, on an 
_ outing by the river side, pen and paper were 
~ called for and the King asked each minister to 
write a verse. Sung’s turn came and he wrote 
 Sungsim wunpool aichungsoo 2b ICF Ee 


 _ The Evil 
_ King Yun-san 


| ae which meant, ‘“Your Majesty has a natural: 


- dislike to clean water” or as the King read it, 
“Your natural bent is for things unclean.”’ 
_ Instead of treating it as a good piece of advice 
_ the King was furiously angry and ordered 
Sung dismissed from office. Had he taken the 
_ sharp reproof and protited thereby he doubt- 
less would have lived and ruled in peace but 


he was self-willed and went straight to his~ 


ruin. 
Jn the year 1506 A D. Sung Heui-an, by care- 
- ful and wise counsel, succeeded in’ bringing 
about the king’s dethronement. 
He was aided by Prince Pak 
Wun-jong (#305) whose sister 
had been outraged by Yun-san and had died 
of shame and mortification. Driven from the 
Palace he was’ exiled to Kyo-dong, an island 
to the west of Kang-wha. Two months later 
he died. A natural death? Who knows? 
The history tells how the palace women 
‘screamed out on the night of his expulsion till 


- the noise of it was ase through the whole 


‘ city. 
/ Choong- -jong, a younger’ brother became 


king. Choong (A) means middle, 
mediocre, and Koreans say that’ 
no king who wears the ecogno-' 


men middle ever can be great. 


Now 


The ill-fated 
Cho Kwang-jo 


Choong-jong 
reign some greatly terrible things happened. 

One was another sa-wha or slaughter of the’ 
literati. It happened that there was in the’ 

palace a certain Cho Kwang-jo (#46) whose’ 

tablet now stands No. 51 on the East side of 

Confucius, twenty-five years of age at the ac- 

cession of Choong-jong, a very just man’ 
though rather given to over-assertive man- 
ners before his seniors. He interfered, it’ 
Seems, with military operations that had’ been 
undertaken against a rebellion in the north, 
so much so that the officers in command were 
amazed at his untutored insolence. From- 
this slight irritation grew a very serious trou-~ 
ble. Factions arose, pitted one against another, 
and a deadly feud began. Suspicions were 


awakened against Cho, he was the evil genius” ; 


of the state. The very air whispered his name 
in condemnation. Leaves were brought in’ 
from the Palace garden perforated thus: 
Choo-cho Wi-wang (#2). Now if the 
two characters choo and cho be united they’ 
make Cho (##) the surname of Kwang-cho. 
It was not sufficient to know that someone, 
with evil intent, had penned these lines with 


honeyed ink upon the leaves, and that the’ 
“mountain bug” had come and bitten them 


through in order to get at the sweetness, leav- 
ing the perforated leaf to say, “Cho would be 
King.’’ The poor, muddling Choong-jong 
seeing this, in his simplicity felt that the over- 
ruling fates had intervened, and that Cho 
should hang for it. He died and many others 
with him, showing the King to have been a 
very great fool. A later day honoured Cho 
by placing him among the saints and seating 
his tablet No. 51 to the east of the Master. 
Koreans have ever associated natural dis- 


turbances with the errors of state rule. Gib* 
bon would seem to indicate’ 
The Great = something of the same when he 


Earthquake 
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comets, earthquakes and plagues beset ite 
unhappy years of Justinian. Precisely in the 
- same order the Korean tells of Seoul’s dread- 
- ful earthquake in 1518 A.D, the year in which 
Cho and his asscciates were unjustly tried. 
In the month of June suddenly the whole 
“On the 15th 
_ day of the 6th Moon” says the Yul-yu Keui- 
—— gool (RRA ALL) “an earthquake occurred. 

There were rumblings heard like the roll of 
thunder and then the ground began to bounce 
up beneath the feet of the people. The roofs 
of the Palace went heaving up and down. It 
was like a boat at sea that rose and fell on the 
waves. Men and beasts were so frightened 
- that they lay down in terror on the ground. 

- Walls fell and: houses toppled over. It did not 
pass in a moment, but came on again and, 
again. People rushed out into the courtyards- 
_ afraid lest they should be crushed in the gen 
ral destruction. Little by little it decreased 


and ‘when a month had passed it finally ceased 


- altogether. The whole eight provinces were 
equally shaken.” This was read as the warn- 
ing:hand from High Heaven against the evils 
of the day. The scars of this great earthquake 
are still to be seen in the repaired portions of 
the city wall, one fifth of which is said to have 
. gone down. 
A son was born to King Choong-jong named 
the Prince of Kindness, In-jong ({£4%) and joy 
filled the Palace. One day, how- 


heat ; 
seul § ofthe ever, a dead rat was found, just 


Curse 


behind the prince’s sleeping 
apartment, hanging from a tree. It had ac- 
companying it a written curse. The great 


question was who did the cursing and who 
was intended to be cursed. The rat being a 
second-cousin of the pig, in whose year Prince 
In-jong was born, was supposed to have his 
evil-eye on the Prince, while the curser was 
traced to the mother of Prince Pok-sung 
(MIRA), one of the King’s secondary wives. 
Many people besides this mother and her son 
died because of the “rat” curse, and the 
ferror of it extended over a space of seven 
years. Four centuries before, as .seen in 
* 
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. Chapter xix, the ea influence of the curse 


was known in Korea and its influence had in 
no sense abated during this Jong Space of 
time. - ft 
Good and honest Ministers there were ‘dae 
ing these opening years of the 16th century 
but one ‘‘So-in”’ or flatterer, a 
man of insincere soul, Kim Al-lo 

; (@##%), held high office and — 
was for a time one of the three Chief Advisers 
of state. He has left many writings. Among — 
them I select the following as a sample of the 7 
spirit of his day. Says he “In the year eul-hatr. 
(1515 A.D, Iwas an officer in the College of — 
Literature and had to do with the entertain- — 
ment of the Japanese envoy at Yong-san. I : 
went with him as far as Eungch’un. At that. 
time we were undergoing state mourning that — 
occupied the official world and so the other 4 
members of the party were not present, andI ~ 
was left alone for the night in the Mang-ho ~ 
Hall. It was beautiful moonlight with the sea 
and the hills as open as the day. The clear 
air seemed to enter my bones with a joy in-- 
expressible. My heart’ went out in boundless. 
delight when suddenly I bethought me to jot 

it down and turned for my pen. Drawing it 


Kim Al-lo’s 
Story 


- out of the holder what was my surprise to find 


the weasel-tail point missing. I spread out 
my bedding, shook my clothes and looked 
everywhere but it was not to be seen. I 
wondered what sort of visitation this meant 
and was struck by it as the oddest thing I had 
ever known. Later, by morning light, my 
horse was saddled and I was about to set out 
when I again picked up my pen and there it 
was in perfect order. The night previous I 
had written a few notes and then inserted it — 
into the holder myself. It could not have left 
me of its own accord, and there was no place 
for it to be lost. It was a very little room, 
floored with shining paper that was as smooth 


as glass. The walls too, had just been freshly — 
done. Nota place was there in which to hide. 


A single hair would readily be noticed or the 
finest size of needle. The doors were all lock- 
ed that joined with the main house, the south : 


. ide : alone pene open before which I slept. 
: - The pen and inkstone, also were just beside 
my pillow. How odd that this weasel-point 
F should be missing. Where could it have gone? 
Its dropping out was a mysterious thing ; its 
being nowhere in the room was a_ second 
mystery, but its coming back into place was 
the most mysterious thing of all. I could see 
no solution to it and so told my chief. He said 
__he had heard that in ancient days anyone who 
_ wrote exceptionally well was the object of 
q enyy on the part of the spirit world, so much 
7 so, that at times they shed tears. It looks as 

- though there might be something in this.” 

‘: On the other side of the world, wholly un- 
— conscious of Korea’s tears and sorrows, moved 
a stately procession of great 
ies of Barepe men, great painters; Da Vinci, 
Raphael, Holbein ; great scholars; 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, Copernicus ; great 
- religious teachers; Xavier, Calvin, Luther; 
- great statesmen : Loyola, Machivelli, Wolsey ; 
- great rulers; Charles V. Francis I, Henry 
_ VII. What a world of mighty men it was 
and yet not only Korea but China herself 
had arrived at one of the low-ebbs in her 
history. The Mings were on the throne and 
~ Moo-jong was king. He himself was a great 


q 
3 
3 


4 scholar and could read his own ideograph, as 


4 well as Sanscrit, Arabic, and Mongol. But the 
eunuch class, ever baleful in their effects on 
_ the soul of royalty, were all about him so that 
E _he saw but few and evil days. The West was 
q rising, but the East was already old and show- 
ing signs of going down. ; 

- Two great men of this period were accorded 
a place in the Hall of Confucius, Korea’s real 
p> Temple of Fame. One sits No. 
& Toi-ke and 51 to the West and one No. 52 
a to the East. The one to the 
Z East was four years older than John Knox and 
five years older than Francis Xavier. His 
name was Yi Whang (422%) and he was called 
_ Master Toi-ke (32%4). Xavier landed in Japan 
‘in 1549 and was, therefore, a close neighbour 
of Master Toi-ke though they never met. 
‘ould Xavier, a man of unbounded zeal, 


who 
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spoke his rain feavidusly to high an low 
alike, have come into touch with so greata 
scholar and so sincere a soul as Toi-ke, how 
delighted he would have been. I once heard 
a very wise Korean say that if Toi-ke had 


lived to see it he would have been a Christian. 


Had he met Xavier he might readily have ac- 
cepted of the great missionary’s message. 
Here is one of his expressions of good counsel 
to King Sun-jo, “Let Your Majesty with a 
sincere and honest heart realise just once what 
the love of God (KS) means. You have 
been on the nation’s throne barely a year and 
yet we have had many signs of Heaven’s dis- 
approval. Nature is out of gear. Cold and 
heat are badly distributed ; wheat and barley 
crops have failed; rains over abundant on one 
hand and drought on the other beset us. 
Never were such plagues of wind, hail, worms 
and parasites seen before. This is proof that 
God by means of terrible signs would awaken 
you to repent. My one wish is that Your 
Majesty, with the same heart that you serve 
your parents, might-serve God also; that fear 
and reverence might attend all your ways. 
Even though in your acts you may not be con- 
scious of sin, look well to your heart lest self- 
will gain the mastery and little sins become a 
great delusion like a leh in the soul. 
These must be all put away.” 


As Toi-ke lived in Ye-an, and gave good 
_words of counsel to the King, so Xavier just 


across the straits in Yamaguchi was endeav- 
ouring to impress on the Daimyo of Bungo the 
truths of the Christian religion. 

Xavier wrote poetry. At least one- well 
known hymn is usually ascribed to him. De 
last verse is :— 


Sed sicut Tu amasti me, 
Sic amo et amabo Te, 
Solum quia Rex meus es, 
Et solum quia Deus es. 


The translation from Stead's Book of Hymns :—. | 
So would I love Thee, dearest Lord, 
And in Thy praise will sing; 
Solely because Thou art my God 
And my eternal king. 


Re Lens 
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_Atthis same time Master Toi-ke wrote i in 
quite a different strain : 
_ Ido forget so soon, and have to read again my 
scattered books ; 
-And now I gather up and place them on the shelf. 
The sun is late and swings off to the west, 
_ The water of the stream that ripples by reflects 
the shade. 
I take my staff and step into the court; 
I look abroad upon the clouds that touch the hill. 
The rising smoke proclaims the evening meal; _ 
A clear cool breath floats freshly o’er the plain. 
The reaping time is near and harvest joy, 
_ And all the hands who beat the grain are glad. 
At even’ s call the crow flies by on easy wing, 
The crane stands out clear cut against the shade. 
I, lalone, am wrung with anxious thought - 
_ That fills my soul, alas, too deep for tears. 
_No place is there where I can tell my grief, 
I take my harp and wake the silent night. 
, Toi- ke had lost an older brother in the 
troubles of the sa-wha and all his days were 
darkened by. the memory. In the end he 
asked that no lengthy biography should mark 
‘his grave but that his simple stone should say: 
‘The grave of Mr, Yi of Chin- -sung 
Who retired to To-san, and later left the word: 
‘ As I close this chapter I am reminded of Yi 
soon (4=fj) an astronomer who, on receipt of 
books from China, made a very 
wonderful telescope by which he 
could read the moon and stars. 
In this very year, Copernicus, who was fifty- 
three years old, had almost grown blind with 
watching the stars and writing at night. Great 
‘souls, though separated by 10,000 miles, were 
in sympathy, their searching minds were one. 


The Great 
Astronomers W 


Proposed New Law on Religions 


Dr. H. A. Rhodes, delegate from Korea to the re- 
cent Federal Council Meeting of Japan Missions, 
reports as follows : 


As Bishop Uzaki of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was one of the fraternal delegates, he 
volunteered to give, at a specially called even- 
ing meeting, a report on the Proposed Law 
on Religions that the Minister of Educa- 
tion is trying to get through the Diet. In 


> 
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the preliminary ‘cage on ‘this law, which 
the committee in charge of the bill are 


holding, Bishop Uzaki represents the Pro- 


testant forces of Japan ; there is one Catholic 
while the rest are Buddhists — 


representative, 


and Shintoists. Itseems that for a number 


of years certain government officials have 


tried to have some such law passed as the one 
now proposed. Supposedly the purpose of 
the law is to regulate the Buddhists and 
Shintoists rather than Christianity. At any 


rate the leaders of all three religions are — 


scrutinizing every article in the proposed law 
and are making not a few objections. It 
seems that the law as written will not work 


easily for churches having a presbyterial 


or congregational system of church govern- 


ment, as the law proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall carry on its dealings with the 
churches through bishops and superintend- 
ents. 
law is to be passed, he is trying to have it 
recognize Christianity as one of the religions 
of Japan instead of having it included under 


Bishop Uzaki explained that if ‘the — 


the term “other religions.”” The law proposes — 


to distinguish between Shintoism‘as a religion 
and the patriotic services at shrines, which are 
to be regarded as “non-religious” although 
they are conducted by Shinto priests. 


In a discussion in the conference, two days z 


after Bishop Uzaki left, it was pointed out that 
for the Minister of Education to rule that all 
regularly appointed religious workers must be 
graduates of middle schools or the equivalent, 
as the law proposes, is to take away from re- 
ligious bodies their right to determine the 
qualifications of their own workers. 
more a law that would require Government 


sanction for leaders that a religious body — 


might elect would interfere with the “religious 


liberty’”’ guaranteed by the Constitution of the 3 
For these.and other reasons the pro- 


Empire. 


Further- — 


“EL. 


posed law will in all probability be modified | 


and may not pass at all. 


bd 


SHE WORK OF OUR two Korean graduate 
nurses and twelve student nurses com- 


pares favorably with that reported last — 


-year by Miss Rogers. We have had more 
major operations and our nurses provided capa- 
_ ble help, even having made ready alone for 
_ major operations. They can really do better. 
_ work than has sometimes been reported of 
them. Some thought it better not to admit a 
2 new class this year, this, together with our 
# being without an experienced Superinten- 
_ dent Nurse, will probably cause our next re- 
_ port tobe less promising; but this the oldest 
_N, T.S. in Korea—even older than than those in 
-China—organized by Mrs. Edmunds-Harrison 
_ BR. N. and Mary Cutler M. D., is too firmly es- 
- tablished to be permanently crippled. 


Medical Students’ Work 


One medical student, two pharmacy students, 
and one dental student graduated during the 

- year: The dentist is the first Korean woman 
to receive a licence as a dental surgeon, and 
- if we can secure her, she will make a fine ad- 
dition to our staff and a good asset to the 
_ public health work we want to do more of. 
_ She will make the other good teacher for our 
_N.T.S. that we so much need. Two Ewha 
_ College graduates are in Nanking preparing to 
- enter the Union Medical College for Women at 
a ete. We also have now in Tokyo four 

- women in the first year of medicine, four wo- 

: men in the second year, and one dental student 


has begun her third year; three of our women. 


P doctors are taking Post-graduate work in U. 
zoey, A, . 

During the year we have helped to place 
2 Dr. Youn at the Girls’ Higher School in Taiku, 
_ Dr. Koe at the Social Evangelistic Center in 
- Songdo, Dr. Hattie Kim at the Hospital of Ex- 
- tended Grace, Pyengyang, Dr. Chyun at the 
E Chemutps Women’s Hospital, and have given 
interne work to Drs. Kim and Kang at the 


Medical Work for Wontn in Seoul 


Mrs. ROSETTA HALL, M.D. 
(Women’s Hospital, Methodist North, Seoul) 


L.H. M. The former has just received appoint- 
ment in a Japanese Women’s Hospital 


Statistics, Baldwin Dispensary 


CBllsne ceils scien he ee ee eens 6,676 
Proc Causes cans enn ae 852 
COUEND STIS, cciascemoraneeeies oats cok ee 110 
Obstetrical 3S xsscce aes. fsbo ee 19 
Bre Calls Artis ce he See 46 
Receipts tec Be es Yen 4,843.37 
L. H. M. Hospital 
Tnipationts seebys 5 fel ee sree es ee 941 
Hospital days: ...........6. he ircbre here 7,869 
Bree Patients s:,.5. peicicee cassscadeesstognecs 68 
Operations under Chloroform............. 98 
Babies delivered Fae cassaghele she Meee ee OO 
IVGCOID LGM ao eteccmicsemasesaaaenic Yen 8,827.25 


Total Receipts from Patients 


Yen 14,304.32. Board and Rental and other 
Korean income bring up the total to Yen 
16,400.00 or over one and one half of that 
furnished by the W. F. M. S. for the past year. 


We have had a number of successful ab- © 


dominal sections and among them a successful 
Caesarian section. We annually have several 
pairs of twins but this is our first year to re- 
port triplets ! 


Medical Evangelistic Work 


May Bell, our faithful Bible-woman for the 


past fourteen years, beside attending morning 


prayers at the N. T.S. and making bed-side 


visits to all the inpatients, acts as registrar at 


the Baldwin Dispensary. She conducts prayers — 


and personal talks with the patients and 


friends who come with them, getting thus in — 


touch with ten thousand or more during the 
year and, in addition, she reports following up 
the work in the homes of 744 maternity 


patients and 486 homes of patients who came 


for various illnesses or surgical relief. Many 
of our patients are Christian already, but 
from the non-Christian May Bell reports 59 
who decided to become Christian during 1925 
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Be Dong and other churches. 


and who are now attending East Gate, Yon 


It goes without saying that the evangelistic 


work that should be done is too heavy for any 


- one Bible-woman! Two were always employed 
_ until within the past two years and we hope 
to have two again and we need three. We 
also need a social evangelistic worker in the 


Reminiscences of Seoul in 1886 (Part IL) : 
D. A. BUNKER . | ? 4 


(Methodist Episcopal Mission, Seoul) 


(NCE INSIDE THE CITY gates our pony 
a drivers took us to the missionaries’ 


- .*~ compounds where we were soon making 


hew acquaintances who were to become es- 
teemed and life-long friends. Miss Ellers 


 fqund a home with Dr. and Mrs Allen, whose 


house stood about where the Seoul Club is 
now; Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore with Dr. and Mrs. 
Heron, whose home stood about seventy-five 
feet north of the present Gray House, and 
_ Mr, Hulbert and myself with Dr. Underwood, 
- whose home was on the site of the Gray 
- House. 

- On the morning following our arrival we 


: met Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Appenzeller, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Scranton and Mrs. M. F. Scranton 


all of the Methodist Mission. These persons 
together with our hosts of the Presbyterian 
‘persuasion comprised all the Protestant mis- 


_ sionaries on the field at the time of our coming, 


‘Days of grateful rest and healing followed. 
It would not be quite true to say days of com- 
fort, though our genial hosts did everything 


es possible to make them such, but the memory 


of that day’s ride from Chemulpo to Seoul in a 
broiling July sun and on those wooden saddles 
simply would not out; it is as vivid today as it 
was forty years ago. And the heat of those 
mid-summer rainy-season days that was upon 
.us! We were all from north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line where 90 in the shade was the 
slogan for unprecedentedly warm weather. 
Ninety in the shade was like the first dawn of 
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near face ; as Ua 
For the first four’ months of 1926 « eve 


1925 with the craeeen of four igs operation: 


in the hospital. Babies are our thermometer 
here and we had 152 babies the first four | 
months of this year as compared with 108 for 

the first four months of 1925. . 


spring as compared with those steamy July 
days and nights we first spent in Korea, It — 
was at this time I picked up my first words of — 
the Korean language. Stretched out on a 
deck-chair in extremis I caught the word © 
mool (water) and it was on my lips almost H 
continually for the next few days. In like 
fashion I got hold of another most useful — 
word ka-ju-o-ner-a (bring). Mool ka-ju-o- — 
ner-a, mool ka-ju-o-ner-a and I kept the coolie © 
on the jump. There was no rest for him. — 
One other word fell to my Jot.and that was © 
awe-rum (ice). My vocabulary was com- — 
plete. It met my needs. Awe-rum mool ka- — 
ju-o-ner-a—a, sweet refrain. 4 
Seoul of 1886 was a very different city from _ 
what it is today. The deep silence of the 
night has been spoken of. The quiet was — 
restful. It seemed to tone down everything. — 
It muffled the very streets where the soft light — 
of dimly burning, crude candles, and little 
saucers, filled with bean oil, with lighted | 
cotton wicks hanging over the edge, tried ¢ to. 
shine through oil-papered doors and high- “up ; 
windows. Glass windows were unknown. q 
The swish of skirts alone was to be heard, as | 
women going forth at this time followed their 4 
little slave light-bearers along the streets. 
Dogs barked and on the approach of the night — 
wanderer slunk through the holes cut for 
them at the bottom of each street door. From — 
across the city came the ery ka-roo- che-o. 
o’ ‘ka-roo-che-o-0-0, some general of the arm: 


fe ie Se through the streets of the 
ty md his heralds were apprising the people 
e fact. The ery of an owl came from a 
on the mountain-side. As the hours of 
1e night grew big all sound died away and 
ise darkness was made denser by the pro- 
‘ound silence that settled down on the city. 
- Inside the palace night work was at its 
3 height. Interests of the state were being dis- 
cussed by the patriot and the intriguer was at 
job.. In his lowly hut the laborer, wearied 
h his day’s work, was gathering up in 
tful sleep the ravelings of a spent day for 
battle of a new day. The councillors of 
te have him in mind. “Let him have his 
t that he may serve us on the morrow, he 
he servant of the state.”. Skilful writers 
ere turning out in grass-hand the 200 copies 
the Palace Gazette that would, with the new 
y, tell the court world who has been ad- 
aced in rank; who had passed the state ex- 
ination and was on the way to Easy Street— 
short who’s who at court. This was the 
“political and laborous routine of the day—the 
ipper and nether millstones—courtiers and 
mmons, burden creators and burden bearers. 
There are two streets in Seoul that will ever 
flect honor on the men who laid out the city 
arly six hundred years ago. One is the 
oad street leading up to the gate of the 
“North Palace and the other is the long street 
ading from the West Gate to the East Gate. 
he latter is about two and one half miles 
ng. In width these streets will bear com- 
parison with those of any city in the world. 
The one leading up to the palace gates was 
ver encroached on by temporary hut built 
ong its edges. The buildings bordering it 


te 
7a 


ever Paider the eye of its sovereign; but the 
longer street suffered greatly from the greed 


itched roofing supported by poles was 
ushed out into the street till half or more of 
was under roof. Here all kinds of 
s were exposed for sale and at night time 
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this street presented a busy scene. 
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all was stored in the better buildings in the 
road. When there was to be a royal progress 
All this 
temporary structure had to be removed and 
stored. Much of it was piled on the roofs of 
the permanent houses. The street was swept 
and garnished and when His Majesty passed 
through it space and space beyond met his 
eye. Upon return the same or next day 
as might be, his retinue was barely out of sight 
before all hands turned to and the unsightly 
sheds went up again, and business stagnated 
as before. ; 

There was no effort made to keep up the 
other streets of the city. The street leading 
north from the South Gate carried an open 
gutter along its center, and this condition 
obtained for some years after foreigners came 
here. The writer saw this street flooded to 
such a depth that only strong men were able 
to wade across it. ; 

The limit of this article permits the merest 
mention of the old customs that reached back — 
no one knows how far. It was these old 


customs that lent a charm to our early daysin — ny 


Korea. 
San. 
foreigner and in a lesser degree for the in- 
habitants of the city. Thousands of eyes were 
turned to the top of the mountain as twilight 
deepened and waited there till the flashes told 
their message from north and south that all 
was well. I do not believe that there was a 
resident in Seoul who did not regret the 
advent of the telegraph that with its chatter — 
relegated the signal fires to limbo. What in- 
terest had the noisy receiver for the individual 
who had back of him a 3000-year-old ancestry 
of nature dreamers? Who understood its 
clickity-clackity message? We all could under- | 
stand the flash-light message that came at 
such an ideal time ; just when day was merg- © 
ing into night. We were all worshippers at 
Nam San’s signal-fire shrines. Traces of the 
old altars can still be seen on the top of the 
mountain. 

Not long after the arrival of the tenckers 


The signal fires on the top of Nam - 


What an interest they had for the — : 


-_ known land and amid strange customs. 


other. 


‘banquet, this time in the palace. 
_Wwere present. 
birthday. 


- pledge and was a teetotaler. 
_ others, raised my glass with the proper gesture 
-and took my seat with the other guests. 
President remarked that I had not drunk to 


banquets were given in their honor. It is 


_ safe to say that these banquets were the first 


ever given to foreigners outside the diplomatic 
circle. The first one was given us in the 
school building. A Korean cook had been 


secured from the American Legation and he 


saw to it that we were all properly seated at 
table on chairs—all quite uneastern. Apart 
from the sitting at table on chairs King Solo- 


mon, had he taken a peep in at us, would have 
seen nothing outside the common. 


The palace 
band had been sent to discourse music while 
we ate and the dancing girls were on hand 
to help us wile away the time till dinner 
was called. The music was weird and strange ; 
the posture dancing had its qualities. Our in- 
terest was riotcus. Surely we were in an un- 
Then 
the call for dinner came and we were seated 
_ together with about twenty officials of the 


- school—each man supported on right and left 


by a dancing girl. It seemed to be merely a 
change from one feast of good things to an- 
I fancy no one of the foreigners pre- 
sent could properly write up that dinner, and 
probably wouldn’t if he could. His Majesty 
had shown us the extreme of courtesy and we 


accepted the honor in the spirit in which it 


was given. 

Shortly after this we were given another 
Men only 
The occasion was His Majesty’s 
Already western customs had 
pushed to the front and champagne was served. 
At the proper time the President of the school 
rose and proposed a toast to His Majesty’s 
health. Unfortunately for the occasion some 
years before I had taken the temperance 
I rose with the 


The 


the health of the King and said we would 
drink the toast again which we did as before. 


Once more attention was called to myself. . 


Through an interpreter I stated that I did not 
drink liquor and that I would not drink it to 
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the health of my father in the flesh, how cme 
less could I drink it to the health of another — 
The matter was dropped and the © 


person. 


banquet went on to the finish. I returned ta 
my home not quite expecting my walking pa- — 
pers to be awaiting me, but I did suppose my — 


days in Korea were numbered. 


It was known © 


that Their Majesties were seated where they 
could see the banqueting table and knew all — 


that went on. 


Later on the King saw fit to — 


honor me with the order of Secretary of the 5 


Treasury. 


Another banquet was given to the 1 more. or 


less general foreign community in the Chong- 


dong Palace. Men only were invited and they — 


were regaled after the repast with what might 
be called a vaudeville. 
more apparent that the censor who had passed 
the comedies that were presented on the 
stage had neglected his duty or had been ex- 
tremely liberal in his views. The diplomats, 
customs officials and most of the rest of us re- 


It became more and _ 


t plate tice teint 2 do. 


cailed important engagements and we were © 


soon on our way home. 


The entertainment H 


was of the highest order from the Eastern point ’ 


of view and was certified by a 3,000 years’ 
standing. 


There was another occasion when we ware 


invited to the palace which carries with it 
most pleasant memories. The Emperor of 
Japan sent over to Korea 120 of his most 
famous wrestlers to exhibit their prowess be- 


fore the King. Some of us of a sporting turn — ; 


of mind were invited by His Majesty to enjoy 
with him this feast of skill and ability. What 


atwo days we spent watching those wrestlers, 
massive brawny chaps, every muscle of their | 


bodies trained to the highest point of efficien- 
cy, and standing out like huge knots on an 


oak. Never was a rarer treat given to lovers — 


of real sport. es 
The first examinations: i in our school were 
held in the presence of the King. It is easy to 
imagine that a certain degree of curiosity may 
have played apart in bringing the scholars be- 
fore His Majesty, but when we stop to think 


that the first request he made of a foreign 
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ry was for teachers, it is equally easy to 
think that he wanted to see how the pick of 
the nation’s young men were getting along in 
their studies. Be that as it may the occasion 
was unique. ‘The King sat on his throne 
while the president, vice-president and the 
three teachers were ranged on either side of 
him. There were three grades of markings— 
q sang, choon, ha—Ist, 2nd, 3rd. There was 
_ only one grade of our ability to speak Korean 
and that was ‘ha minus’. So we naturally 
dropped into the use of sign language—one, 
_ two or three fingers held up. This method of 
- eonveying ideas seemed to be perfectly ac- 
ceptable and we got along famously. Each 
student as called entered the room and bend- 
ing low came before his King, where he knelt 
touching his forehead to the floor. Thena 
‘book, opened at the page he was to read, was 
piaced before him. We teachers were much 
surprised at the knowledge displayed by 
some of the scholars who had done little 
hard study in the classroom and were on 
the alert to find out the game that was on. 

The mystery was soon solved. The scholars 
and some of the higher-ups had arranged that 
each pupil should be given a certain page ir- 
respective of the number drawn from the box 
—a trick not unknown to the West. Did the 
East pass it on ious? Ii did not seem wise 
for various reasons to make known the decep- 
tion to the King, and the students were rated 
_ by the work they had done in the classroom 
rather than on their showing before the King. 
The climax was reached when the first man in 


_ 


Me oe 


Ferrans NPS 


Z erage ere ee eae ee ee eee = 


was a cousin germane of the Queen and per- 
haps a somewhat pampered son of luxury. He 
was a fine chap but he had from the first 
_ staked” his standing more on station than on 
study. When he had finished his examination 
‘the King turned to us with the hint of a 
twinkle in his eye and held up three fingers 
as much as to say, Is that his measure? We 
ikewise held up three fingers. How were the 
1ighty fallen! His Majesty leaned to the 


k, 
“thr rank—came in for his examination. He 
a ae 


= 
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back of his throne and laughed heartily, as 
did all others knowing the ins and outs of the 
game. 


I note one other palace episode which gave 


pleasure to all concerned. The teachers had 
brought the first skates into the country and 
their skating on the river and on paddy-fields 
had attracted much attention. Never had 
human gyrations been seen that so close- 
ly resembled those of the celestial dragon. 
Our reputation found its way to the innermost 


precincts of the palace and the foreigners were © 


invited to skate on the lotus pond where the 
King and Queen from the little pavilion on a 
central island watched thé pastime. Tea was 
served and everybody reported a good time. 


Space does not permit of description of the - 


royal progresses that occurred now and then, 
or of the rehearsals that preceded them, or 
of a dozen and one other events. We must 
content ourselves with a few words concern- 
ing the national examination and then make 
our exit. ; 


The state examination, called ‘Quagga’, was _ 


of nation-wide importance. Centuries prior 


to the time of which we are writing the in- 


stitution had been borrowed from China. For 
some reason it had degenerated until it bore 
about as much resemblance to the ruggedly 
thorough: examination system of China as a 
copy of a Rembrant made by a five- year 
would bear to the original. 

The examination was held in the cpen field 
of the North Palace just under Pook-kak. 
Every examination was long and widely ad- 
vertised and the number of entrants was 
numbered by the grade of the examination. 
The occasions were rare and the literary as- 
pirants of the country at large made much of 
them. I write here of the last one I attended 
and so far as I know the last one held. It 
was in the early ’90s of last century and was 


by far the most important and largely attended. 


of any I had seen. My entrance credential 
was the calling card of the president of the 
school. The card was about 3x8 inches—a 
flaming piece of red paper bearing his name-in 
large black Chinese characters. - 
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- The scene inside the enclosure was a busy 
one. Ten thousand entrants for honors were 
said to be in attendance. Many of these were 
seated under huge tent umbrellas and their 
time seemed to be well taken up, what with 
Smoking, chatting with friends, rubbing up 
ink on ink stones and writing. Many had 
servants who kept the ink supplied and at- 
tended to sundry other duties. The examina- 
tion papers were of standard size and grade, 
government make. These were separately 
scrolled and huge loads of them were brought 


_ into the grounds on coolies’ backs and sold as 


opportunity offered. Dame Rumor had it that 
these finely written and ready to be handed 
in were to be had fora price. Who knows? 
In any case everybody was at his job as 
though life depended on the outcome of the 
- day’s work. And much did depend on the 
outcome of the examination. A certificate 
showing that a state examination had been 
passed meant possible distinction while the 
‘absence of such acertificate meant positive 
extinction. It was a case of bread and butter 
versus a life of anxiety and endless makeshifts 
to eke out a living. 


The sun was setting in the west and the 
hour for closing the Quagga was at hand. 
His Majesty had taken his seat on the car. 
_ peted platform prepared for him under a 
canopy. A rope was stretched well in front 
of the platform forming an enclosure into which 
the scrolls were to be thrown. At a signal 
the contestants surged to the barrier, literally 
_ thousands of them. Curiosity led me to push 
forward for a place in the front row 
—every whit the American. The shooting of 


The Canadians in Annual Council - opie 


E, J.°O. 


(Educational Work, United Church of Canada, Yongjung) 


JC(OR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH time memb- 
ers of the Korea Mission of the United 
Church of Canada met in Annual 


Council, this meeting being held on July first 
at Wonsan Beach. As was fitting, the day, 


being the natal day of our fair Dominion, was 
celebrated by an afternoon and evening spent 
in games and a social gathering, including all 


of any nationality at that time at Wonsan 


Beach. 
Our numbers were somewhat reduced, as 
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the scrolls through the air began. 
sight! A veritable storm of cylindrical 
snow shafts. The air was white with th 


front of the King. A score of palace servants - 
were hurriedly gathering them into shapely - 
piles in front of His’ Majesty. Still other 
writers pushed to vantage points and shot — 
their scrolls as near to their King as possible. © 

Beside me stood a feeble old man of some 
three score years and ten, scroll in hand — 
seemingly hesitating to attempt to compete | 
with the younger men in throwing i in near the — 
coveted point immediately in front of His 
Majesty. I asked him to let me throw it for 
him and his face lighted up with gratitude as — 
he handed me his paper. With the vigor of a — 
man not far removed from campus life I shot — 
the scroll through the air; on and on it went + 
till it had passed the point reached by any — 
other scroll and came to earth near where the © 
King sat. This was the lucky spot and the ~ 
scroll that reached it was sure to win for its — 
writer the meed that was as dear to him as — 
life itself. The above little legend, punctuated — 
by scores of thanks, was told me with tremul- — 
ous delight by the ‘old man. He further told - 


eile th bbe tes 8S 


Sale 


‘me that he had been trying for thirty years to — 


obtain recognition of his literary ability from 
his gracious King but until now he had always ~ 
failed. Now he was sure he was............ { 
... Weparted—he his way, sanguine— — 
I mine, carrying doubts as to the King’s ability 
to examine all those 9,000 scrolls and declare 
the successful competitors in time for ae 
cation in the next morning’s ‘‘Palace Gazette.” 
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furloughs have taken an unusual number off ; 
this year. Then, the resignation of Dr. T. D. 
Mansfield had been recently received, and we / 
regretfully place his-and Mrs. Mansfield’s 
names in the list of the retired. Dr. S. HH. 
Martin has been appointed to take his place in $ 
Severance Hospital and College, to take effect — 
in April next. The only other move was that 
of Mr. and Mrs. S. G. McCaul from — 4 
Hamheung. ee 
One of the inspiring incidents of the Counei 


stay here was most enjoyable for us, 
tever may have been his reaction to it, for 
is joyous nature made itself known in our 
therings and in our homes, and made us 
_ all feel the force of the remark made both by 
n and by Mr. McRae, the delegate from our 
ncil to their Mission last Spring, that it 
was past understanding that two bodies of 
Yanadians in such similar work had been 
going on for so many years so close to one 
another without any exchange of visits, It 
needed only the uniting of the parent churches 
at home i in Canada to. bring us together, and 
we find that we are of one blood and thought, 
- engaged in the same great work, with very 
much in common. We feel sure that the future 
holds much profit for us in the mutual ex- 
Z change of visit and opinion that the years will 
| bring. 

Another SPP came in ie person of Dr. F. 
Ww. Schofield, formerly a member of our Mis- 
sion, whose wit, undimmed by the six years 
that have passed since he was with us, is 


itself in his talks and sermons. The Mission 
wishes him great success and happiness in his 
2 life of service to others. 

Business as usual was the order of the day, 
though the serious financial problems that 
faced us as we met were enough to make it 
- otherwise. Fortunately the splendid response 
_ of the United Church at home to the needs of 
the past year made it possible for the Board 
to answer our S.0.S. by an additional ap- 
-propriation, allowing us to hold our own, and 
avoid cutting out any institutions, as we had 
- feared was to he necessary. For this we are 
E profoundly grateful, and look forward to the 
ture with more hopefulness. 

One of the things that pleased us much was 
at all our meetings and committee meetings 
ere characterized by a fine spirit of Christian 
earance, and, even in the discussion of 


tempered by a-deeper thought, that shows 


most difficult problems, debates were carried 
out on very knotty points with a fairness that 
is amatter for thankfulness. This spirit is 
usually seen in our missionary bodies, but when 
we realize all the disappointed hopes that are 


sometimes covered up ina resignation to the 
circumstances of the whole work it is evid- 
ence of God’s presence with us, enabling us — 


to see things in the broad way that takes into 
consideration all others concerned. 

For the second time the evenings of the firat 
few days of our Council were spent in profit- 
able conferences on live subjects, such as: 
1.. “Devolution in Mission Control,’ a consider- 
ation of the problem of having all.the evan- 
gelistic, medical and educational work now 


done by the Mission handled by a joint body — 


of missionaries and Koreans. This has already 


been done in all our schools and in a great deal 


of our evangelistic work, and many feel that it 
will not be long until the whole of this work 
will be thus handled. 2. “The Responsibility 
that rests upon the Church in the present 
Economie Situation.”’ 3. “The Anti-Christian 
Movement.” 4. “‘Our Responsibility for Giving 
the Gospel to the Japanese in our Territcry.” 


keeping ourselves fit spiritually, intellectually 


and physically, and 6. ‘‘The Basis of Union of | 


the United Church of Canada.” All of these 
were introduced by papers carefully prepared, 


and followed by interesting and helpful dis- 


cussions, and such conferences bid fair to be- 
come a permanent part of our Council Meet- 
ings. 

The Canadian Mission expresses profousd 
gratitude to God forthe work we have been 


enabled.to doin the past year, and for the 


splendid spirit of loyalty and devotion to His 
cause that has been shown in our Church at 
home. With the larger fellowship that the 
Union (now a glorious fact) has brought to 
us both in. Canada and in these Mission lands, 


we look forward to a still wider fellowship in © 


the extension of His work throughout the 
world. 
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5. “The Missionary Morale,” the problem of 
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N otes and Personals. 


It was the bie peut ehitig Tacuta have setts | 
and though I don’ t deserve it yet I glory in it, : 
because of the right kind of advertising ‘it | 


euths 


_ Southern Presbyterian 


- To Rev. and Mrs. Jas. I Paisley, of Kwang- 
ju, at Mokpo, July 19, 1926, twin daughters, 
Florence J arbeau and Martha Bland. 


F Northern Presbyterian 
Miss Etta Belle Grimes and Rev. Edward 


-F. McFarland, both of Taiku, were married at 
Kobe on Aug. 18th. 


Returned from Furlough 
Northern Presbyterian 
Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Underwood and family to 


7 _the Chosen Christian College, Seoul. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lampe and family to Syen- 


Pec. 


Canadian Mission 
‘Miss M. M. Rogers to Sungijin. 
~ Southern Presbyterian Mission 


- Miss Georgia Hewson to K wangju. 

’ Miss Janet Crane to Chunju. 
Rev. L. T. Newland and family to Kwangju, 
Rev. J. F. Preston and family to Soonchun. 


Left on Furlough 
“at Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Miss Esther Matthews from Chunju. 


Changes in Appointment 

i Australian Mission 
Rev. A. W. Allen to Kyumasan. 

_ Rev. and Mrs. Trudinger to Chinju. 

New Arrival 

Canadian Mission 

Miss Helen J. McMillan, niece of the late 


_ Dr. Kate McMillan, to Hamheung for educa- 


tional work. 


‘Miscellaneous 
Dr. J. L. Boots, now on furlough, re- 


ceived a signal honor by being granted a “key” 


of membership in the Honorary Scholarship 
Fraternity of Dentistry. He writes: 

“This was done by the Northwestern Chap- 
ter, and with special permission and coopera-. 
tion of the Pittsburgh Chapter, at the big den- 


tal alumni banquet, before 400 people and in 


a most conspicuous way. Iti is the first time 
that a key has ever been given to a graduate 
and mine was the only one given this year, 
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‘ing. Special features are as follows: 


gave to foreign mission work:” 4 
Dr J. G. Holdcroft, suffering from arioclee 
dysentery, had the ‘distinction of being the 
first foreign patient admitted to the new Isola- 
tion Hospital at Severance Medical College, 
Seoul, a few days after it was opened in 
August. ‘ 
In connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of Western Reserve University, the degree — 
of M. A. was conferred on Dr. A. K. Ludlow, 
F, A.C. S., of the Severance Medical College, — 
Dr. Ludlow submitted a thesis on Liver Abscess, — 
a subject on which he is one of the world’s 
authorities. ; 
Dr. Paul Choy, a graduate of the Severnnee f 
Medical College, left for Canada on July 28th — 
to pursue post-graduate studies in the Uni- ‘ 
versity of Toronto Medical School. 
Miss Ruth Bonwick left Seoul for Canada ; 
on August 23rd, after a year’s visit to Korea, 
to enter Toronto University as a sophomore. ~ 
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Federal Council Meetings. 


The Council convenes in Pierson Memorial ; 
Bible School, Seoul, on Saturday, Sept. 18th — 
at 8 p. m. Committees meet on Saturday morn- 


Sermon on Sunday at 11 a. m. by Rev. A. J. 
Stirewalt, D. D., the delegate to the Council — 
from the Conference of Federated Missions in — 
Japan. << 

A Conference under the auspices of the : 
Committee on “The Promotion of Interna- | 
tional Friendship through the Churches” will — 
commence at 9 a. m. on. Monday. Subjects : 
to Be considered: — 4 
Present world situation, its danger and op- | 

portunity. 
Psychology of race attitudes. f 
Present day movements for pee of a 

good-will. | 
Jesus’ teaching re Brotietiood.” Vo 
Friendship between Korean and Japanese 4 

Churches. pe, 

What can the missionaries in Korea do? i 


Special Meetings 


Saturday Sept. 18th at 2: 30 p. m., at Bible 4 
House, Seoul, Annual Meeting of C. LS 
Trustees. | 

Monday, Sept. 20th at 8 p. m., at Pierson 
Memorial B. S. Main Hall, the Annual Meeting 
of the Christian Literature Society of Korea, — 

Thursday, Sept. 23rd at 9 a. m. at the Bibl 
House, Annual Meeting of mole on 
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. " STOPOVERS ALLOWND AT ANY FORT OF CALL A 
“Eecaonea: Kobe, Yokoha . Honolulu,. San Francisco; > 


= we estbound : ‘Shanghai, ‘Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore; Pengan 
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Sioa New York—and nine other ports or 
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